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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


The queen was in her parlor 
Eating bread and honey; 

She had had her hair bobbed 
With her own money, 

But the First Lady of the Boudoir 
Came in on the run— 

“Land sakes, your majesty, 

It isn’t being done!” 


The queen took a pocket comb 

And fluffed out her hair; 

Of the crowned heads of Europe 

None was so fair. 

But the Second Lady of the Bedchamber 
Gasped with dismay: 

“Gracious me, your majesty, 

What will people say?” 


The queen sang a little tune 
All the town was humming— 
She said to the ladies of court: 
“TIsn’t it becoming? 

Come closer; see it now, 

Where the sun strikes it, 

I think it’s rather nice— 

And, then, the king likes it!” 
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IF— 


If I were a genuine poet, 

And not just a hand-organ bard, 

I would want everybody to know it, 

I would look at them fiercely and hard; 
I would say: “You must show 

The respect that you owe, 

Or I won’t let you play in my yard.” 


That poets are shrinking and pensive 
And ought to be humble and shy 

Is a fallacy sadly extensive, 

And I wish I might prove it a lie. 

_ If only my song 

Were more lovely and strong 

There’d be no one less humble than I. 


I would gaze at the babbling Babbitts 
In a manner aloof and serene; 

My opinions of them and their habits 
I would freely permit to be seen, 

Not by what I would say, 

But by being blasé 

And of proudly superior mien. 


If I were a genuine poet, 

I think that is what I would do; 

I think I’d endeavor to show it, 
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Ir— 


And so, gentle reader, would you. 

But perusing my stuff 

Makes me humble enough— 

Which you'd be, if you’d written it, too! 
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THE INCOMPLETE POET 
When I think of the blindness of Milton 


And the various ailments of Poe, 

When I read mighty lines that were built on 
Foundations of anguish and woe; 

I weep, for my only ambition 

Is that of surviving in song; 

Yet I’ve never employed a physician, 
For there’s never been anything wrong. 


No genius with whom I’m familiar 
Found health an assistance to fame. 
There’s Thomas Carlyle—atrabiliar; 
There’s Byron—incurably lame; 

-And others you wot of, whose habits 
Were not all that habits should be— 
Good health is for yokels and Babbitts, 
And ad-copy writers, and me. 


With nothing to gnaw at my vitals, 
And nothing to shorten my rest, 

I fear my poetic recitals 

Wiil never be classed with the best. 
I yield, by compulsion and sadly, 
To the rigorous laws which compel 
The habit of writing so badly 
Through feeling so damnably well! 
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THE FIFTY-SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE 


When I had decided to build me a house 

I felt just a little afraid 

That plan and design were not quite in my line, 

So I sought architectural aid; 

And I said: “Show me, pray, something most recherché, 
For I’m weary of hanging my hat 

In an Early Victorian, 

Pre-Montessorian, 

Plain two-by-fourean flat.” 


The architect puffed at his period pipe, 
As he sat in his Renaissance chair, 
And he gave me a smile in the pure Gothic style, 
Though he spoke with a Romanesque air. 
Said he: “If your taste is not wholly debased, 
The best, you are certain to find, 
Is the later colonial, 
Pseudo-baronial, 
G. Washingtonial kind.” 


I thanked him politely and paid him his fee, 
But sundry acquaintances cried, 
“That stuff you should shun, for it hasn’t been done 
Since Benjamin Harrison died!” 
And they took me direct to a new architect, 
Who argued, with logic compelling, 
For a quasi-Delsartean, 
Post-Bonapartean, 
Wholly Beaux-Artian dwelling. 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


My downfall had started; I groped in a maze 

Of traces, transitions and trends, 

And I labored anew over prints that were blue, 
With the aid of my numerous friends. 

But I don’t knit my brow about building plans now, 
For all of my money is spent— 

And my home’s an Arcadian, 

Second-Crusadean, 

Pink-lemonadean tent! 
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THE WRITER AND THE ASTERISK 


A writer owned an Asterisk, 

And kept it in his Den, 

Where he wrote tales (which had large sales) 
Of frail and erring men; 

And always, when he reached the point 
Where carping Censors lurk, 

He called upon the Asterisk 

To do his dirty work. 


At first the gentle Asterisk 

Would blush a rosy red, 

But, soaked with sin, it soon rushed in 

Where Angels fear to tread; 

And reveled in the sort of scenes 

That run along like this: 

‘Nothing can matter ... but our love...’ 


“Her soul was in‘that kiss. * * * * * #* 
= % * * * * * *& * %99 


So well the Writer plied his craft, 
His work became the rage, 
And, by demand, he turned his hand 
To writing for the Stage; 
But there the Censor was so kind, 
The plane of Art so high, 
He needed now no Asterisk 
To get his rough stuff by. 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


An outcast and a wanderer 

That Asterisk became; 

It knew no trade that really paid, 
Excepting that of Shame. 

Within the playwright’s busy Den 
The fire was warm and bright, 
As, with a sigh, the Asterisk 
Went out into the night * * * 
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IN BEHALF OF THE WORM 


The angleworm’s the friend of man, 
The mascot of the garden, 

Yet anglers toss him in a can 

And never beg his pardon. 

I unreservedly affirm 

They don’t do right by that poor worm. 


The angleworm’s a harmless cuss 
And keeps the humus fertile, 

But when they see him, quite a fuss 
Is made by Mae and Myrtle. 

He lacks the caterpillar’s fuzz— 

But handsome is as handsome does. 


Think kindly of the angleworm, 

Be gentle when you meet him, 

And give a sympathetic squirm 

When greedy robins eat him. 

Let this thought govern what you do— 
He never done no dirt to you! 
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ECONOMY 


By the labors of a hundred legislators, more or less, 

With vociferous connivance from the pulpit and the press, 
I was saved eleven dollars on the taxes that I pay, 

And I spent it on a present for my sweetie’s natal day. 


Governors are wan and haggard, aldermen have graying hair, 
Having toiled to cut expenses here and there and everywhere; 
And by virtue of their efforts I was able to expend 
Twenty-seven iron dollars on a party for a friend. 


I’m the man who pays the taxes, and when taxes get too high 
I arise in indignation and my bellow smites the sky; 

But I greet revision downward with appreciative glow, 
For I need that extra money to take momma to a show. 
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THE BANNS FORBID 


In view of recent reports of their marriages, H. L. Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan wish to state that their contracts with their 
publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., forbid them to marry during the 
term thereof. Each has been compelled by his contract to post a 
ae a $50,000 to adhere strictly to this clause—Announcement to 
the trade. 


Mencken and Nathan and Knopf one day 
Were writing their weekly ads, 
And trying to think of some new way 
Of teasing the older lads. 
“What can we do to stir up talk?” 
The anxious publisher said; 
And Henry and George replied: “We'll balk 
At ever becoming wed.” 
“That ought to get us a first page head.” 
Said Mencken 

and Nathan 

and Knopf. 


Now, Mencken and Nathan are two wise guys, 
And Knopf is a canny gent, 
And all of them know how to advertise 
Yet never expend a cent. 
Bombarding Babbitts has earned them fame 
And something of lucre, too, 
But they stalk publicity, just the same, 
The way that the Babbitts do— 
“Much obliged, and the same to you!” 
Say Mencken 
and Nathan 
and Knopf. 
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BALLADE IN THE PLAINTIVE VEIN 


It may be true, as Mrs. Smith 
Remarked to me the other day, 
That Scott and Owen Meredith 
Are now, to say the least, passé. 
It grieves me sorely to display 

My backwardness, it does, indeed— 
But how am I to help it, pray? 

I get so little time to read! 


All of my friends, my kin and kith, 
View my shortcomings with dismay; 
They speak of Byron as a myth, 

And praise the works of Miss Millay; 
Yet there is nothing I can say 
Concerning books that supersede 

The later works of Bertha Clay— 

I get so little time to read! 


Some people can extract the pith 
Of what the booksellers purvey, 
And choose the brightest tags wherewith 
To rout the Philistine array; 
While I should hardly dare essay 
To name the very latest screed 
Of Strachey—or should it be Stray?— 
I get so little time to read! 
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BALLADE IN THE PLAINTIVE VEIN 


To cultivate the recherché, 

To cull the blossom from the weed, 
Alas! if I but knew a way— 

I get so little time to read! 
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VALENTINE VERSES FOR LEAP YEAR 


Lady fair, it is quite true 
That I think a lot of you, 
But I grow a trifle shy 

When I catch your eager eye. 


Lady, I have found you fair 

And your gifts both rich and rare, 
But there’s danger in your smile— 
Let’s be friends a little while! 


There are not, at least right now, 
Others at whose shrines I bow; 
So don’t hasten to propose— 

_ There’s no hurry, goodness knows! 


Lady fair, I’ve naught but praise 

For your manners and your ways— 
Please go slow, and please don’t fret; 
I’m too young to marry yet! 


FOR POSTERITY 


The ragged Continentals stood 

Against the tyrant George; 

They shot to kill at Bunker Hill, 

They froze at Valley Forge. 

Terrific hardships they endured, 

The benefits of peace abjured, 

That we, their sons, might be assured: 

The initiative and referendum, free seeds, La Follette 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


When Lincoln took his pen in hand 

To set the bondman free, 

The line of gray still barred the way 

Of Sherman to the sea; 

And men knew sorrow and distress 

At Shiloh and the Wilderness, 

That their descendants might possess: 

The Republican party, filibusters, the diréct primary, 
rivers and harbors appropriations and the New 
Freedom. 


Our men responded to the call 
To end the Cuban row; 
And some were slain by troops from Spain, 
But more by army chow. 
They swept the Spaniards from the map, 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


After a short but lively scrap— 

And now our country has on tap: 

The Committee of 48, the collected diplomatic 
addresses of Colonel George Harvey, and the 
League for Philippine Independence. 


It seems as if *twere yesterday 

We sent our boys to France, 

To pay the debt to Lafayette 

And check the Hun’s advance. 

No selfish gain our legions sought, 

But altruistically fought, 

And with their sacrifices bought: 

The income tax, the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
Ku Klux Klan, several billion German marks 


and the farm bloc. 
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THE LITTLE BOOKS 


The little books of poetry that flutter from the presses 
Have not so very long to live, but little do they care; 
For all their shy and modest ways, their unassuming dresses, 
They meet the callous public with an undefeated air. 


Little books of poetry, they make nobody famous, 

Raise no great commotion with the piping note they strike: 
Mostly we ignore them, and one can hardly blame us— 
There are such a lot of them, and all so much alike! 


But every slender little book is confident and cheerful, 
And swaggers just a little as it makes its way along; 
Poets, even minor ones, are very seldom fearful, 
Hardly ever doubtful of a welcome for their song. 


The little books of poetry are never out of season, 

They flutter in December as profusely as in May, 

We take no special heed of them, which is perhaps the reason 
They air their faded finery in such a haughty way! 
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*TIS SPRING 


(After Consulting the Seasonal Bulletin of the Textile Colon Card 
Association of the United States.) 


’Tis spring. . . . Obedient to the law 
Authority lays down, 

Yon lilac bush, which last we saw 
Arrayed in Coolidge Brown, 
Changes her raiment, and is seen 


Suitably clad in Pine Dew Green. 


Tis spring. . . . The cheerful robin hops 
About the sunlit yard, 

And, with the rest of Nature, stops 

To scan the Color Card. 

Across the robin’s breast is spread 


The proper shade of Lacquer Red. 


"Tis spring. . . . Above the garden mold 
The flowers come smiling through; 

And some of them are Inca Gold, 

And some are Pung Chow Blue. 

The woodlands and the fields evince 
The Eighty-Eight Official Tints. 


The seasons steadily progress 

In orderly array, 

And regulate their outward dress 

By what the experts say. 

Now Chinese hues are quite the thing; 

Bright colors will be worn. ... "Tis spring! 
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THE OLD SETTLER REPORTS 


When I came West in Nineteen-Two 

(A parlous time ago!) 

The cowboys were a dingy crew, 

Their taste in dress was low. 

But now, my dear, you’d simply love them! 
They’ve learned what is expected of them. 


When I came West in Nineteen-Two 
(An age remote and dim) 

The only Indian I knew 

Was known as Dirty Jim. 

Now he is Chief Ten-Dogs-Who-Bark, 


And runs a “tribe” in Glacier Park. 


When I came West in Nineteen-Two 
No neighbor far or near 

Had ever seen a buckaroo 

Caress a longhorn steer; 

But now the neighbors, one and all, 
Attend our Round-up every fall. 


The West has changed since Nineteen-Two 
It’s wilder now by far; 

And let us give the films their due— 
They’ve made us what we are. 

Observe how Nature copies Art— 

The West has learned to dress the part. 
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THE CLOD 


His eldest daughter sings, 

His youngest daughter writes, 
His wife’s absorbed in things 
That keep her out of nights; 
But not for stage or pen 

His inner being yearns, 

His is the lot of men— 

He earns! 


His wife and daughters know 
Accomplished, clever folk, 

At places where they go 

And sit around and smoke 
And argue, and explain 

The modernistic trends; 

They view with mild disdain 
His friends. 


His life is spent in scenes 
Monotonous and grim, 
And self-expression means 
Nothing at all to him. 
His family afar 

Seeks studios and inns— 
He lights a fresh cigar 
And grins. 
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PLEA IN JUSTIFICATION 


“If we could rid ourselves of idolatry and cant when we talk about 
Shakespeare we would admit that his wit usually is cheap, often 
exasperating and at times merely disgusting.”—Sir Arthur Quiller- 


Couch. 


If at odd times my careless quips 

Are not sufficiently refined, 

Pray, do not scourge my hide with whips 
Or hint that Pve a fourth-rate mind. 
That oft in questionable taste 

I write is but, alas! too true; 

But, ere you flay me in your haste, 
Remember, Shakespeare did it too. 


If wheezes that you think are cheap 

Appear above my chaste initials, 

Oh, brothers, look before you leap, 

Before you yell for the officials. 

In lieu of calling me a bum, 

Or hinting that my brain is rusting, 

Stop to consider, friends, that some 

Of Shakespeare’s jokes were quite disgusting. 


It is no cinch, this solemn task 
Of fabricating so-called humor, 
Approval is too much to ask 
Of every ultimate consumer; 
And if my wit should’ fall below 
The scale of Cambridge or New Haven, 
Bear with me, since at last you know 
I emulate the bard of Avon. 
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COUPLETS SUITABLE TO AN ABBREVIATED 
MONTH 


I feel as pleased as any man 
At having seen the last of Jan. 


The chilly tides of winter ebb 
From now until the end of Feb. 


And holidays, a merry row, 
Fill all this short but busy mo. 


First, we salute our favorite gal 
Upon the feast of old St. Vai. 


And then right gladly we enthuse 
(Last chance till Easter) on Shrove Tues. 


Having meanwhile, graybeard and babe, 
Observed the feast of Honest Abe. 


And, last of all, we don galosh 
And march in honor of Geo. Wash. 


Then each can thank his lucky star 
That Feb. is gone, and here is Mar. 
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BALLADE OF BOOKS WITHOUT STRAW 


When East is no longer the Land of Romance, 

And West is no longer the Great Open Spaces, 
When, hotly inspired by a languorous glance, 

No hero embarks on adventuresome chases; 

When stern retribution no miscreant traces, 

When wards never marry their guardians, and when 
Detectives dispense with inscrutable faces— 

What will the novelists write about then? 


When legacies given by uncles and aunts 

No longer are paid on a strictly cash basis, 
Affording impoverished maidens a chance 

To dazzle their neighbors with diamonds and laces; 
When husbands and wives avoid alien embraces, 
Keep all the Commandments, from One unto Ten, 
And never make scenes in conspicuous places— 
What will the novelists write about then? 


When ladies abroad, say in Egypt or France, 
Shall cease to foil plots by their charms and their 
graces, 
Shall blush all unseen at the embassy dance, 
And fail to find fate at an Arab oasis; 
When no man “drops out” to live down his disgraces, 
[Then meets the right girl, and is happy again; 
When rising young lawyers lose all of their cases— 
What will the novelists write about then? 
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Witii 201m VYVUREIN OAL 


Time, the implacable, sternly effaces 

All that is dearest to women and men. 

Some day dark horses will stop winning races—- 
What will the novelists write about then? 
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COWBOY SONG, NEW STYLE 


Whiles I was a-ridin’ to San Antone 
(Roll along, Lizzie, roll along) 

Thar went my gas tank drier ’n a bone 
(An’ I ain’t in a hurry nohow). 


Nothin’ but cactus, nothin’ but dirt, 
And you cain’t start a Ford with spur ner quirt. 


Plumb out o’ gas, I’d been thar yet, 
Ef I hadn’t brought along my radio set. 


Listen, you cowboys, listen to my song— 
Allus take your radio set along. 


Told my troubles to the desert air, 
And along come a waddy that had gas to spare. 


He on his pinto Liz, me on my roan, 
(Roll along, Lizzie, roll along) 
Went down lopin’ into San Antone 
(An’ I ain’t in a hurry nohow). 
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RONDEAU 


I sent her roses, not so much to see 

What their effect upon her heart might be, 
Nor in the hope they might contrive to throw 
Some softly subtle, thaumaturgic glow 

Upon her thoughts with reference to me. 


From such finesse I am entirely free— 

I thrive on simple pleasures, and my glee 
Abounds when, on the lesser winds that blow, 
I scent her roses. 


Wherefore I go rejoicing, sure that she 

Soon may have blossoms, not by two or three, 
But by the untold myriads that grow 

When there occurs in Nature’s changing show 
This stage direction: Exit, R. U. E., 

Ice, enter Roses. 


THE HACK HUMORIST TAKES INVENTORY 


Item: one gross assorted tags 
(All second-hand) of speech, 

A dozen marketable gags 

To be derived from each. 
Item: an aphorism heard, 

Or read, some years ago, 
And by the changing of a word 
Made new—or nearly so. 


Item: the weakness of mankind 
For laughing when it hears 

A phrase that, empty to the mind, 
Yet titillates the ears. 


Item: the gift of finding fun 
Where other men are bored; 
Item: the knowledge that the pun 
Is mightier than the sword. 


Item: a tendency to jeer 

At persons highly placed; 
Item: a pillow-haunting fear 
Of writing in bad taste. 


Item: some jokes, a motley grist, 
To sell, or give, or lend; 
Item: a memory. ... My list 
Has almost reached its end. 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


What am I offered for the pile? 
Pll cling to this alone:— 

Item: one slightly wistful smile— 
A poor thing, but my own. 
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THE TIE THAT BLINDS 


O, some may long for the soothing touch 
Of lavender, cream or mauve, 

But the ties I wear must possess the glare 
Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 

The books I read and the life I lead 

Are sensible, sane and mild. 

I like calm hats and I don’t wear spats, 
But I want my neckties wild! 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 
One with a cosmic urge! 

A tie that will swear 

And rip and tear 

When it sees my old blue serge. 


O, some will say that a gent’s cravat 
Should only be seen, not heard, 

But I want a tie that will make men cry 
And render their vision blurred. 

I yearn, I long, for a tie so strong 

It will take two men to tie it. 

If such there be, just show it to me— 
Whatever the price, I’ll buy it! 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 

One with a lot of sins, 

A tie that will blaze 

In a hectic haze 

Down where the vest begins. 
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RADIO, OR THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE 


Between the steeples and the stars, 
Man works his latest miracle; 

The atmosphere is lyrical 

With news of stolen motor cars, 


A voice goes leaping into space, 

And sounds in huts and palaces, 
Enlightening Annes and Alices 

On Making Mud Packs for the Face. 


While heaven’s lightning, tamed and yoked 
By some appalling mystery, 

Gives to the world the history 

Of How Old Grampa Bullfrog Croaked. 


The air is full of words awing, 
On endless waves ethereal 

Is borne the daily serial— 

The Dixie Serenaders sing. 


How like a demigod is man! 

His mighty mind works tirelessly, 

That he may listen wirelessly 

To Hash House Blues and Dapper Dan, 


-QUTLINE OF HISTORY 


The days before I knew you were my callow, sophomoric 
days, 
And now, my dear, I think of them as being Prehistoric days. 


I met you, and your many charms were closely veiled in 
mystery, 
But that seems very long ago—we’ll call it Ancient History. 


Realization dawned that you were One among a myriad— 
A stage that might, I think, be called the Medieval Period. 


Now, if it may be said by one who calls himself your lover, 
he’s 
Emerging from an era of remarkable discoveries; 


And, having reached the Modern State, he finds all things 
extraneous 
Except the one tremendous fact that we’re contemporaneous! 


WHAT THE CANARIES SANG TO THE WHALES 


Three hundred whales in the middle of the ocean, 
Right where the Gulf stream crosses the Atlantic— 
And one lone ship surrounded by commotion! 
Three hundred young whales, somewhat corybantic. 
The mate sang hymns and the skipper was frantic, 
And Peterson, the bosun, swore and swore 

He’d never seen that many whales before! 


The skipper skipped, and manfully he shouted, 
The mate called the bosun terrible names, 

But the whales only spouted 

And played their little games— 

Leap frog, squat tag, follow the leader, 

Young whales, frolicsome whales were they; 
Even their play 

Of the ship’s progress was rather an impeder. 
Think how it bothered those seafaring men! 

But just exactly then, 

Under the hatches, which were none too strong, 
A thousand canaries bubbled into song! 


That ship’s cargo was exclusively canaries— 
They sang like a thousand fluiterball fairies, 
They sang the songs of the midgets of creation, 
The wee things, the little things, 

The shy things, the tiny things, 

Of every tribe and nation. 
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WHAT THE CANARIES SANG TO THE WHALES 


And three hundred whales stopped frolicking and dashing, 
Spouting and splashing, 

And swam attentively, orderly and still, 

To hear the canaries musically trill 

Of the wee things, the little things, 

The really important things, 

With lilliputian skill. 


Three hundred whales burst wetly into tears, 

They were only young whales, but large for their years, 
And they were ashamed of their horrible size— 

The song of the canaries had opened their eyes. 

They wanted to be little things, 

Wee things, tiny things, 

Little yellow flutterballs, singing for a prize! 


The ship sailed on through the deep Atlantic, 

The mate sang hymns, the bosun swore, 

The whales went sobbing to a northern shore, 

And the noise of the canaries drove the skipper frantic! 
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THE DRAMA IN DISTRESS 


Five Broadway plays may be closed by the district attorney.—Neu 
York theatrical item. 


The country’s boasted freedom is a bubble, 
Was it for this our fathers beat the drum 

And bore the musket with no end of trouble? 
Great Pan is dead! True art is on the bum. 


When managers spend money without stinting, 
Masters of stagecraft take a world of pains, 
Press agents keep the presses busy printing, 
And playwrights add the benison of brains; 


And when, at last, they fuse these various factors 
In a triumphant symphony of smut, 

Shall cruel law deprive the needy actors 

Of their fine jobs, and bar the stage doors shut? 


Not while we intellectuals have our voices 

And can denounce the censorship of shows. 

We shall, by clearly stating what our choice is, 
Make the skunk cabbage sweeter than the rose. 


You say the public yearns for more tabasco? 
Then let them have it, give the folks their dirt. 
Fear not the law, Bill Brady and Belasco— 
We will stay with you to our final shirt! 


WHAT THE YOUNG AUTHOR OUGHT TO KNOW 


When but a lad in the state university, 

Reading and writing were all my delight; 

Books I devoured with persistent perversity, 

Stories I wrote with my uttermost might. 

Hoped that my works would show all that there is in life; 
Now it is plain I can never go far. 

What can I write who have never known prison life, 

Never punched cattle and never kept bar? 


Things I have written are varied and numerous— 
Stories, scenarios, ballads and plays, 

Poems impassioned and tragic and humorous— 
These were the work of my earlier days. 

What was the use, though, of all this activity, 

What is the fruit of my scrivening toil, 

Since I am not of an alien nativity, 

Since I have never gone boring for oil? 


When my new novel, the book of the century, 
Meekly I lay on a publisher’s desk, 
“What,” he inquires, “was your last penitentiary? 
Has your career been at all picturesque?” 
I, who have lived circumspectly and blamelessly, 
I, whom the slightest commotion perturbs, 
Have to admit the fact, boldly and shamelessly, 
Nothing I’ve done is productive of blurbs. 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


Much have I traveled in realms that were aureate— 
If I may paraphrase somebody’s line— 

Yet I am farther from being a laureate 

Than if I’d labored in forest or mine. 

Here is my counsel—try law or photography, 
Gamble, or ramble where spaces are vast; 

Start while you’re young to build up a biography; 
Don’t try to write if you haven’t a past! 
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BLOCKADE 


If I might offer, lady, to your lips 

The cup of love, I’d fill it with a wine 
Would warm you to your very fingertips, 
A vintage potent as it is divine. 


Mine is a draught sure to intoxicate— 
But how, dear lady, can I play my part 
When through long days I am compelled to wait 
Outside the Three Mile Limit of your heart? 
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FROM THE MASTERS 


Learn something about the Taj Mahal and the Parthenon before 
you think of building a garage—From a pamphlet on domestic 
architecture. 


My garage, I am sure, when it’s finished, 

Will be quite a gem of its kind. 

I have traveled for miles to seek beautiful styles, 
And had them all neatly combined. 

The roof and the gables are Gothic, 

The doors and the windows are Greek, 

And the front elevation is pure Restoration, 

Which makes the whole structure unique. 


I didn’t just build it haphazard, 

For that would be treason to Art, 

But I tried to combine in a style wholly mine 
Each period’s loveliest part. 

In the back my garage is Venetian, 

In front it is Persian and Dutch, 

And I’ve faithfully tried to bring out on each side 
The Twentieth Century touch. 


So when my garage is completed 
Great artists will view it with awe, 
And will have to admit that it differs a bit 
From what our great-grandfathers saw. 
And there’s only one thing that’s uncertain, 
One thing that may cause a slight jar— 
Was my scheme at all rash? Do you think it will clash 
With my Early Taft Period car? 
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ADVICE TO A NICE GIRL 


Whatever and ever you do, my dear, 
Don’t marry a man who writes. 

He may have no liking for gin and beer, 
Or staying out late of nights; 

But unless a miracle intervenes 

He will take his pen in hand 

And peddle accounts of domestic scenes 
To the press of a morbid land. 


Don’t plight your troth to an author, lass, 
Or ever become his bride, 

Though his attractiveness may surpass 

All for which maids have sighed. 

Don’t go to live with a writing man 

In a handsome house or a hovel, 

For just as soon as ever he can, 

He’ll put you into a novel. 


Tis a pleasant thing to be pointed out 
As a well-known author’s wife, 

But better be wed to a common lout 
Than ruin your sweet young life. 

For the nuptial craft needs a steady crew 
When the waves are rough and choppy— 
There are usefuler things for a girl to do 
Than furnish a man with copy! 
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MATTER-OF-FACT LOVE SONG 


If I were lord of the sun and moon, and king of the heaven’s 
blue, 

I would string the stars on a golden chain, and carry them 
all to you; 

I would make a scarf of the Milky Way to cover your raven 
hair, 

And write your name in letters of flame as high as the 
Major Bear. 

But since I am not lord of the sun, nor yet of the realms 
below, 

Would you care to be told that I have two seats for an 
elegant movie show? 


If I had power to command the sea, to govern its restless 
waves, 

I would bring you diamonds and pearls and gold from out 
of the ocean’s caves; 

I would summon a breeze from the Antilles to fill our silken 
sails, 

And we’d take a trip on a fairy ship with never a fear of gales. 

If I had power to command the sea these are some of the 
things ’'d do— 

But since I’ve not, does a chocolate (hot), or a soda appeal 
to you? 


If I knew all of the secret lore that is hid from the minds 
of men, 
I would tell you tales too wonderful far for mortal tongue 
or pen; 
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MATTER-OF-FACT LOVE SONG 


I would sing you songs that never were sung, for none but 
you to hear, 

I would whisper thoughts too deep for words into your won- 
dering ear. 

But, since my store of secret lore is rather dilute and spare, 

Will you take this pome, and give it a home, and try to call 
it square? 
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SECRET SINS 


I can give an imitation of complete sophistication 

While absorbed in contemplation of a painting on the wall; 

I can raise a languid eyebrow till the most accomplished 
highbrow 

Will inform the world that my brow is the loftiest of all. 


But secluded in my chamber, where there’s nobody to look, 
I devour the dripping sweetness of a Pollyanna book. 


At a literary clinic I can be the perfect cynic, 

And display a taste as finicky as any one on earth; 

I can devastate the rumor that there’s such a thing as humor, 
I can be a none-than-whomer in my massacre of mirth. 


But I roar with ribald laughter at a lowdown music hall 
When the man with baggy trousers does an acrobatic fall. 


I can prove that up-to-dateness is the only test of greatness, 

And my face retains its straightness as I tear old idols down. 

Hearing music sweet and gentle, I remark: “Too 
sentimental”— 

And my words are incidental to my intellectual frown. 


But I have my happiest moments, I enjoy my dearest hours, 


When I pump the pianola while it renders “Hearts and 
Flowers.” 
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INAUGURAL ODE FOR BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
CHARLES G. DAWES 


(Written to be recited March 4, 1925, om the occasion of his taking 
the veil as Vice-President of the United States.) 


Our armies swore terribly in Flanders, 

And so did their commanders. 
Brigadier-generals, say our patriotic journals, 
Swore more fluently than majors and colonels; 
And none was awarded such hearty applause 
As Brigadier-General Charles G. Dawes! 


Those days are past, 
They were too good to last. 


Now has come a day 

Thought by some salubrious; 

Let the bands play 

Threnodies lugubrious— 

This shall be our song: 
“Another good man gone wrong!” 


Republics have been noted 

For proverbial ingratitude, 

A saying that’s been quoted 

Till it’s something of a platitude. 

We set upon a hero 

And demote him to Vice-President, 

A cipher and a zero, 

Quite our obscurest resident. 

Hark to the chant, as the columns swing along: 
“Another good man gone wrong!” 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


On the reviewing stand 

There sits a ghostly band, 

Each a gloomy shade, 

Observing the parade. 

They were Vice-Presidents, once on a day; 
They took the oath, and they faded away, 
Out of the sunshine 

Into the gray, 

Dark dusty corner where Vice-Presidents stay— 
William A. Wheeler, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Garrett A. Hobart, Charles W. Fairbanks— 
How like a toll 

Is the calling of that roll! 

And when there comes a pause 

In the last sad rites over Charles G. Dawes, 
We hear their ghostly song: 

“Another good man gone wrong! 


Another good man gone wrong!” 


Charles G. Dawes was a man of parts, 
Whose speeches brought renown; 

He caught our eyes, he captured our hearts, 
By smoking a pipe slung upside down— 
And, what is more, 

He swore. 

Sad is the fact—I shudder as I pen it— 
All this means nothing to the U. S. Senate. 


He who fought across the ocean 
Now must put the previous motion, 
He must be a mere recorder, 
Bound by Roberts’ Rules of Order, 
And his sword shall be beaten into a fountain 
His pipe into a gavel; 
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INAUGURAL ODE FOR BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHAS. G. DAWES 


He shall be unobserved of men 

When he elects to travel— 

For years accustomed to command, 

He must be Second Gentleman of the Land. 


As the parade goes by, 

Let the cheering die, 

Let us all bow 

Our heads in sorrow now. 

Silent and pale, 

A hero takes the veil 

While deeply swells 

The mournfullest of knells, 
Like the sad beating of a far-off gong: 
“Another good man gone wrong! 
* * * gone wrong!” 
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THERE WAS LIQUOR IN MY LOCKER 


There was liquor in my locker, for my lackey had been 
lucky, 
There was liquor in my locker at the links; 
ere was liquor in my locker that was made in old Kentucky 


When Kentucky was a synonym for drinks. 


When my lackey bought the liquor I was redolent of lucre, 
But of lucre now I’ve not a bit to spare, 

So it came as quite a shocker when a look into my looker 
Showed, alack! a lack of liquor lurking there. 


Why this awful lack of liquor? Had the locker sprung a 
leak, or 

Had my lackey been a traitor to his boss? 

But I found that fate is fickle when I saw a tiny trickle 

Enlightening my lamentable loss. 


For the liquor, it was stronger, and the bottle, it was weaker, 

And a looker shook the locker for the drinks. 

And the bottle proved a leaker—I’m a sadder man and 
meeker 

Since the liquor spoiled the lacquer on my locker at the 
links. 
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POEM FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


Dear mother, I will send you 
A posy or a song, 

Pll filially befriend you 

To show my love is strong. 

T’'ll write you honeyed phrases, 
[ll greet you with a kiss, 

V’ll sing your endless praises, 
On any day but this! 


V’ll weep when mother-ditties 
Are sung in cabarets; 

In large and noisy cities 

TV’ll hymn your gentle ways. 
Yll wistfully remember 

Your hair is turning gray 

In April or December— 
But not, dear heart, today! 
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ETUDE GEOGRAPHIQUE 


Out West, they say, a man’s a man; the legend ‘still persists 

That he is handy with a gun, and careless with his fists. 

The fact is, though, you may not hear a stronger word than 
“Gosh!” 

From Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, to Walla Walla, Wash. 


In western towns “tis many years since it was last the rage 
For men to earn their daily bread by holding up the stage, 
Yet story writers still ascribe such wild and woolly bosh 
To Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and Walla Walla, Wash. 


The gents who roam the West today are manicured and meek, 

They shave their features daily and they bathe three times 
a week, 

They tote the tame umbrella and they wear the mild galosh 

From Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, to Walla Walla, Wash. 


But though the West has frowned upon its old nefarious 
games, 

It still embellishes the map with sweet, melodious names, 

Which grow in lush profusion like the apple and the squash 

From Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, to Walla Walla, Wash. 
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THE CALL OF THE ROAD 


The call of the road is in my ears, 

A call that is sweet and strong, 

And I’m longing to go where the breezes blow 
And the highway winds along; 

Oh, I’m longing to be where I can see 

What the outdoor man admires— 

The billboard views of Somebody’s Shoes, 
And the various makes of tires. 


The call of the road has come once more 
As the wind blows through the pines— 
“Come, come,” it calls, “and look at the falls, 
And study the detour signs!” 

And I’m longing to fare in the open air 
Where the cigarette ads are spread, 

And the tin cans lie eleven feet high 

Around my wayside bed. 


The call of the road is a mighty call, 
And it will not be denied; 

Its whispers run to the setting sun, 
Past where the speed cops hide; 

Heed it I must—so follow my dust 
As the will o’ the wisp I seek 

Where Ponsonby’s Pills adorn the hills 
And Postum shadows the creek! 
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BLANKET REPLY TO NUMEROUS CIRCULARS 


The sellers of de luxe editions 

Assault my ear with dulcet wail; 

Their suavely erudite petitions 

Arrive by every morning’s mail. 

They tempt my greed with lowered prices; 
They woo my soul with art’s parade, 
Theirs are a million slick devices 
Pertaining to the bookman’s trade. 


But I WON’T buy anybody’s set of “Famous Women,” 
And J DON’T want Maupassant at any price at all. 

I want the little books, the odd books, the old books, 
Hard-working books from the second-hand stall! 


They want to send them to me crated, 
And let me take a year to pay— 
Defoe complete, unexpurgated, 

A new translation of Daudet. 

They flatter me with the assumption 
That I’m a bibliophile of parts, 

That I’m a man of taste and gumption, 
Alert to patronize the arts. 


But I WON’T buy Balzac in 37 volumes, 

I DON’T want Kipling in hand-tooled leather— 

I want the little books, the cheap books, the shabby books, 
I and the little books can get along together! 
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BALLADE DE L’°OUEST SAUVAGE 
(Pour Maréchal Foch) 


On aime donner, au célébre visiteur, 

Des choses pour lui rappeller son séjour; 

Parfois une épée d’or, de grande valeur, 

Parfois une simple pipe, comme gage d’amour. 
Nous ne sommes pas habiles a faire la cour, 

Et nos dons peuvent bien manquer d’élégance, 
Mais nous offrons l’espoir a notre tour, 

Que l’Ouest Sauvage n’est pas trop loin de France. 


Montana a ses bobcats (chat grondeur), 

Dont les cris font envie au troubadour; 

Iowa agricole donne sans pudeur 

Un pourceau blanc, a peau de pale velours; 

Des animaux nouveaux arrivent chaque jour— 
C’est pour témoigner notre espérance 

Qu’un tel ménage va suggérer toujours 

Que l’Ouest Sauvage n’est pas trop loin de France. 


Nous avons méme facon de rendre honneur— 

Des drapeaux, des parades, de longs discours— 

Les langues différent, mais non pas notre coeur, 

Ni la bonne volonté de nos “bonjours.” 

Et l’on peut voir quand, dans les carrefours, 

On trouve des braves qui ont brisé leurs lances 

A Chateau-Thierry ou a Thiaucourt, 

Que l’Ouest Sauvage n’est pas trop loin de France. 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


ENVOI 


On n’entend plus, Maréchal, le bruit sourd 
Des caissons, des camions, des ambulances; 
Mais aujourd’hui, comme hier, comme tous les jours, 
Méme l’Ouest Sauvage n’est pas trop loin de France. 


PROFESSIONAL AMBITION 


I do not want to write verse 

That’s polished and refined, 

The sort of prim, polite verse 

That other bards have signed; 

But some day, if the gods are kind, 
With all my main and might, 

I want to do the sort of thing 
That parlor-hounds recite. 


Like: 


In the fishermen’s cabins of Ballyclare, 

Hard by the Orkney coast, 

Where the waves rebound with a dreadful sound 
Like the tread of a marching host, 

Ever at night when the fires are low, 

Flickering low and late, 

The tale they tell of MacPhearson’s Nell, 

Who saved the schooner Kate. 


I do not want to sing songs 
Of delicate nuance, 
As moonbeam songs or spring songs, 
Or fairies in a dance; 
But if I get a proper start, 
And do not have to quit, 
I'll write a piece in dialect 
And make a solid hit. 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 
Thus: 


De bee aint buzzin’ in de wintah-time, 

But dah’s honey, mah honey, in de spring; 
Taint no use 

Foh to make excuse, 

Case de mockin’ bird don’t sing. 

Aint no denyin’ 

De flowahs am a-dyin’— 

But dah’s honey, mah honey, in de spring! 


My works are never quoted 
At drawing-room soirées; 
_ No programs are devoted 
To my collected lays. 
And that, I know, is all my fault, 
For I’ve not done a thing 
In which the elocutionists 
Can let their voices ring. 


As for instance: 


They are drawing near the finish; can the jockey bring 
him in? 

And a thousand throats are shouting: “He is losing!”, 
“He will win!” 

Come, another gallant effort: come, your task is nearly 
done— 

Ah! A brown nose flashes forward—and the Handicap 
is won! 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A TOURIST 
CAMPING GROUND 


The klaxon sounds the knell of parting day, 
Some late arrivals through the dustclouds creep, 
And three hours after we have hit the hay 

The noise calms down so we can get to sleep. 


Save where, from yonder pennant-clad sedan, 
A radio set emits its raucous squeal, 

And, underneath a nearby light, a man 
Pounds until daylight on a busted wheel. 


Beneath those tattered tops, those patent tents, 
Where falls the dust into each sunburned pore, 
Each on his folding bed of slight expense, 
The rude explorers of the highway snore. 


Let not ambition mock their creaky cars, 
Their khaki clothes, of vintages obscure, 
Nor grandeur view, with hauteur like a czar’s, 
The short and simple flivvers of the poor. 


The boast of shiny paint, the pomp of power, 
And all that charms the motoristic fop, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 

The paths of touring lead but to the shop. 


Can streamline hood or silver-plated hubs 

Back to its mansion call the missing spark? 

Can plush upholstery foil the clumsy dubs 

Who bang into your fenders in the dark? 
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WHAT THE QUEEN SAID 


Full many a boob of purest ray serene 

Succumbs each summer to the touring itch; 
Full many a car is doomed to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in a western ditch. 
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SONG OF SWITZERLAND 
(Not to be sung at less than 5,000 feet altitude.) 


Some of the wealthy families of Switzerland possess cheeses more 
than a century old, which are served only on the most important 
occasions.—The Boston Globe. 


The Swiss they are a hardy race, melodious in their shoutings, 

_ They climb up to the mountain tops and slide down on their 
outings ; 

And then they fortify themselves against the winter’s cold 

By masticating cheese that is a dozen decades old. 

A dozen decades old (yodel) 

A dozen decades old, 


Long cheese, strong cheese, a dozen decades old. 


The Swiss they are a gallant race, they have no taint of fear, 
They hunt the wary edelweiss, the chamois and the beer; 

But most of all they rise and shine when on the balmy breeze 
They scent the rich aroma of a centenarian cheese. 

A centenarian cheese (yodel) 

A centenarian cheese, 

There’s nothing makes them gayer than a centenarian cheese. 


The Swiss they are a peaceful race, they never pick a fight, 
They welcome tourists every day, and trim them every night; 
And never, never will they cause the fires of war to glow 
As long as they have cheeses born a hundred years ago. 
A hundred years ago (yodel) 
A hundred years ago, 
Cheese that saw the light of day a hundred years ago! 
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A MAD MADRIGAL 


In the interstellar spaces where the cosmic breezes blow, 
The Old Men of Melody are sitting in a row, 

And there is music sweeter than the finest violins, 

When the wind stirs the whiskers on the Old Men’s chins. 


Beyond the cranky comets and behind the mystic moons, 

The Old Men of Melody give the world its tunes; 

Their beards are long and silky, and the wind is keen and 
sharp, 

You could make no finer music on a pure gold harp. 


The Old Men sit there forever and a day 

And listen to the pieces that the winds and whiskers play; 
They never grow weary, for the airs are always new, 

But at times they tune a whisker that is not exactly true. 


All the tunes of all the world that men have ever known 

Come from waving whiskers where wayward winds have 
blown; 

If you want a new tune you will have to go 

Where the Old Men of Melody are sitting in a row. 
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ROBBIE’S RABBIT 


Robbie’s rabbit had the rabies, and was thus a rabid rabbit, 

And it got away from Robbie ere the agile lad could grab it. 

_ Now, you mustn’t blame the youngster, for the rabies weren’t 
Robbie’s, 

But he had the rabbit habit, which is not the worst of hobbies. 


Little Robbie shouted “Stop it!” a remark a trifle vapid, 
Which didn’t do a thing but make the rabid rabbit rapid, 
The rabider the rapider, until in progress fleet, 

It met a pair of rabbis who were walking down the street. 


Said rabbi unto rabbi: “Yonder rabbit has the rabies, 
“You know how rabbits multiply; it might have rabid babies, 
“Our duty to society quite plainly is to nab it’— | 
And the rabbis ran so rapidly they caught the rabid rabbit. 


But the rabbit bit the rabbis when they undertook to drub it, 

And they stood in some discomfort while the rabble shouted: 
“Rub it!” 

Then the rabbit chased the rabble till it hid in sundry lobbies, 

And the rabbis had the rabies, but the rabbit still was 
Robbie’s. 
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SONG 
(After reading a dry goods trade journal.) 


My love goes clad in Panvelaine, 

In Nishni and Veldyne; 

And what that means in English plain 

Is no affair of mine. 

I know not what these weaves may be, 
Nor yet what loom prepares them— 
This fact alone appeals to me: 

She wears them, boy, she wears them! 


She walks abroad in Armandel, 
Kerami and Marleen; 

Yet I am not the one to tell 

What all these names may mean. 

Let that concern the ones who show, 
The ones who dye and spin then— 
This thing, and only this, I know: 
She’s in them, boy, she’s in them! 
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LAMENT IN FORM OF AN EPIGRAM 


Youth will be served, so runs the ancient phrase, 
As sound a truth as one could set one’s eyes on; 
For now behold, in these sad latter days, 

Old Crow retired in favor of Young Hyson. 
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SAID IN PART AS FOLLOWS: 


A government board will investigate the oyster.—News item, 


Said the chairman to the oyster: “The report has reached 
our ears 

That you have thrown the nation into panics, fits and fears; 

We've heard that you may knife us 

With bacteria of typhus, 

We’ve heard you aim to kill us 

With some terrible bacillus, 

And we wish to issue tracts— 

What, if any, are the facts?” 


The oyster, who’d been summoned from his comfortable bed, 
Looked ever so intelligent, but not a word he said. 


Said the chairman to the oyster: “Is it true or is it not, 
That you are the secret agent of a communistic plot? 
There has even been a rumor 

That you have no sense of humor, 

It is more than merely hinted 

That with soviet red you’re tinted, 

And the people want to know 

If these horrid things are so?” 


But the oyster, who is noted as a sage and canny bird, 
Looked haughty and superior, but spoke no single word. 


Said the chairman: “Since the witness is unwilling to afford 
Any sort of information to this honorable board, 
Let us ask our mighty nation 
For a large appropriation 
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? & 
SAID IN PART AS FOLLOWS 


‘To determine all the facts, — 
And to issue little tracts 
And to open more positions 
For deserving politicians.” 


Thus the board achieved the purpose of a governmental quiz, 
And the oyster still was silent, as an oyster often is. 
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SONNET OF STRANGE SIMILES 


My love is like a stick of spearmint gum— 

The flavor lasts—my love is like the tune 

My neighbor plays each morning until noon 
(That is, it haunts me always) ; mute and dumb 
My love is, like a punctured kettledrum. 

Tis brightest after sunset, like the moon, 

And, like the onion, strongest during June; 
My love is ardent as forbidden rum. 


Sometimes my love is diffident and shy, 
Like a Ford car seeking a place to park, 
Or like a husband in a corset shop; 
Sometimes it struts and holds its head up high, 
Like a Knight Templar or a meadow-lark, ; 
Or a dress-suited freshman at a hop. 
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HOT STUFF IN THE NINETIES 


After reading an early edition of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s “Poems 
of Passion,” with preface by the author. 


Of course they said some horrid things about you, 
And lent shocked ears to the sweet songs you sung, 
And told each other there could be no doubt you 
Were a corrupting influence to the young; 

But time has passed, the ultimate revealer; 

And as today I read your early song, 

I can not but remark, oh, Ella Wheeler, 

They done you wrong. 


For the first time I’ve read your “Pomes of Passion,” 
And your proud words of maidenly defense; 

I was brought up on modern lyric fashion, 

Which knows no prunes or prisms or pretense. 

Were you today, with all your youthful ardor, 
Sounding the cadences of love’s young dream, 

You would, I fear, find it a great deal harder 

To be “extreme.” 


Today a girl who wants to be a poet 
First learns from Freud what | ll behavior means, 
And then cuts loose, and lets the public know it 
By red-hot verses in the magazines. 
Then, you apologized for palpitating, 
And made excuses for your sapphic fires—_ 
Today you would be calmly celebrating 
Suppressed desires. 
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Yet I suppose you were a bit elated 

By all the fuss your lovelorn lyrics made; 
You had a public hardly educated 

To calling much of anything a spade. 

Yes, you were lucky to have been exciting 
And to have caused a moralistic row— 
You’d not be equal to the sort of writing 
That shocks us now! 
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IN PRAISE OF HAMMOCKS 


Houses have porches, and gardens have trees, 
Just as in summers of yore; 

People are fond of reclining at ease— 

Fonder, perhaps, than before. 

There is still shade on the yard and the lawn, 
But where, oh where has the hammock gone? 


Hammocks are useful for numerous things, 
Loafing and reading and rest; 

Man for his comfort needs something that swings— 
Hammocks were always the best. 

Substitutes fail; they are tepid and weak; 
Hammocks alone had the right kind of squeak. 


What can be done on a warm afternoon 

When there’s no hammock around? 

Lazily swing to the bumblebee’s croon 

Three or four feet from the ground? 

Surely the finest of weather is vain— 

When there’s no hammock, it might as well rain! 


Reading and resting, and likewise romance 
Thrived when the hammock was king! 

Now people ramble and gamble and dance, 
Being unable to swing. 

Summer is here—I must put up a hook, 
Hang an old hammock, and borrow a book. 
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IT DOESN’T PAY 


I should be gladder, 
Happier indeed, 

If I had never weakened 
And learned to read. 


When I read bad books 

I wonder sadly 

Why any one should want 
To write so badly. 


When I read good books 

[ burst out crying— 

I can never write that well, 
What’s the use of trying? 


But by far the deepest 
Gloom and despair 

Comes when I read books 
That are just fair. 


When I was a small boy 
I learned to read. 

That was a great mistake, 
It was indeed. 
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EPIGRAM 
On a Notable Tendency in Modern Literature. 


Of what fastidious folk may care 
Our age is unafraid; 

Writing biographies, we dare 
To call a rake a spade. 
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FROM A FULL WASTEBASKET 


Thin little magazines with highfalutin titles, 

Zealous, jealous magazines, devoted to a Cause; 

“Free thought,” “new thought,” “modern thought” recitals, 
Daily they inform me of the cosmos and its laws. 


Tiresome and humorless, their repetitions pall— 
But better any kind of thought than no thought at all. 


Long-winded magazines, very badly written, 

This “truth” and that “truth” they endlessly expound; 
Inframinor prophets, with revelations smitten, 
Minimum of knowledge wiih a maximum of sound. 


Their apocalyptic blasts sourly caterwaul— 
But better little gobs of truth than no truth at all! 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL WILL HAYS ENTERS 
INTO HOLLYWOOD 


(In the manner but without the connivance of Vachel 
Lindsay.) 


The audience is to be taught how to simulate the sound of the 
bass drum, the tambourines, the lions and other audible properties. 
Let the speaker maintain a sonorous pontifical tone throughout. 


Hays came first, with a guard of marines. 
(Are you saved, Dave Griffith, are you saved?) 
Hallelujah! cried the actorines. 
(Are you saved, Charlie Chaplin, are you saved?) 
Then came the cowboys, swaying in their saddles, 
Then the comedians, a-swinging of their paddles; 
Handsome heroes with their hair pomaded 
Marched behind the General, strutted and paraded. 
(Are you saved, Mack Sennett, are you saved?) 


Hays came first with his teeth shining white, 
Beating the bass drum with all his might. 
(Are you saved, Bill Hart, are you saved?) 
Boom, boom, boom-boom-boom! 

Boom, boom, boom-boom-boom! 

All the directors with their shiny puttees, 
Ten thousand cuties with dimpled knees. 
Hallelujah! cried the guard of marines, 
Pounding out the chorus on their tambourines— 
Zing, zing, zing-zing-zing! 

Prominent producers, plutocrats, 
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Wearing little haloes on their tall silk hats— 
(Are you saved, Doug Fairbanks, are you saved?) 


They marched into Hollywood, beating on their drums, 
Right through the harem scenes, right through the slums, 
Right across the desert with the camels and the sand, 
Tambourines banging in the Promised Land! 

Zing! said the tambourines, zing! zing! zing! 

Zing, zing, zing-zing-zing! 

As Hays and his penitents started in to sing— 

(Are you saved, Mary Pickford, are you saved?) 
Bang! went the pistol of a Wild West sheriff, 
Shooting German films with a pro-tective tariff. 

Bang! went the rifles of the press-sheet dispensers, 
Firing volleys at the ranks of the censors. 

Hays bore the banner, 

Hays beat the drum. 

(Are you saved, Charlie Ray, are you saved?) 


Hollywood basked in its copyrighted sun. 
(Are you saved, Bill De Mille, are you saved?) 
Hollywood wondered what was being done. 
(Are you saved, Ben Turpin, are you saved?) 
Out from the bungalows the people came pouring, 
The comedy lions all came a-roaring— 
Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r! 
Vampire and villain, cave man and bum, 
Following the boom of the big bass drum. 
Boom, boom, boom-boom-boom! 
Boom, boom, boom-bcom-boom! 
And they saw Will Hays and his sanctified band 
And they heard Will Hays in a voice like the sea, 
Shouting, thundering: “Listen to me! 
Listen to me!” 
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His words were like flame, his words were like fire, 
His words purged Hollywood clean of miré, 

His words made Hollywood whiter than the snow. 
And all of the people started in to sing, 

Started in to sing: 

“We are saved (boom, boom), 

We are saved (boom, boom), 

We are saved, Will Hays, we are saved!” 
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DRAMATIC NOTE 


The villains I’ve seen in the plays on the stage 

Have been a most varied assortment— 

There were fat ones and tall ones, and thin ones and small 
ones, 

But all of most evil deportment. 

I have hissed my contempt for the villain unkempt, 

Sleek scoundrels have held me enthralled, 

But, dirty or clean, I have never yet seen 

One bald. 


The actor who’s hired for the hero to foil 

Is sometimes an elegant creature; 

And sometimes he prowls with the vilest of scowls 
And not one presentable feature. 

But, brunette or fair, he has always got hair, 

For no one has written a play 

Where the fellow we hate has to stick on his pate 
A toupée! 
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NOTES ON A CONCERT 


Scientists have decided that the star Mira, instead of Betelgueuse, 
is the second largest planet in the universe—A stronomical item. 


While scientists debated whether 
*Twere wise to publish their decision, 
The morning stars sang all together 
In gay derision. 


They said: “This planet is the greater, 
And that the less, of those before us.” 
The stars lampooned each commentator 
In ribald chorus. 


Antares, Betelgueuse and Mira, 
The big and little constellations, 
Sang “fol-de-rol” and “tira-lira” 
With variations. 


For stars have little else to do 

But chant in praise or sing in revel, 
And glorify what things are true, 
And shame the devil. 


But the astronomers still peer 
Through telescopes, and jot down data; 
They are too occupied to hear 

The great cantata. 


And one will wag his beard and say: 
“Behold, I’ve solved a hard enigma; 
This star, ten billion miles away, 
Shall be called Sigma.” 
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HORACE JOINS THE FARM BLOC 


* . : = 
“Jam pauca aratro iugera regie moles relinquent ... “— 


Odes Il... 15. 


The way that country clubs expand 
And use up ground is most alarming; 
If they continue buying land 

There won't be any left for farming. 


These millionaires do lots of harm— 
Without so much as beg-your-pardon 
They turn a self-respecting farm 
Into a stuck-up formal garden. 


They plant a hundred kinds of trees 
But not a solitary punkin; 

They tear out all the corn and peas 
And put a lot of fancy junk in. 


The country’s virtues all will go 

When city fellows overcrowd it— 

When I was young, I'd have you know, 
Our townships wouldn’t have allowed it. 


The nation’s in an awful way, 

With farms abandoned, city’s swelling; 

Now my place here—what’s that vou say?— 
Well, yes, I might consider selling. 
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PROLOGUE TO BE READ AT THE OPENING OF A NEW 
MILLION-DOLLAR VAUDEVILLE THEATER 


He built a palace, all with marble walls, 

White, stately, of magnificent design, 

Cunningly carved and gilded. Shaded lights 
Threw rose and amber shadows on the floor, 

Soft glows on softer carpets, whose rich weave 
Silenced the passing footfall. From the walls 
Hang graceful draperies dipped in regal dyes, 
Old gold and amethyst; here and there the folds 
Parted to show a painter’s handiwork 

Or else a sculptor’s treasure fitly framed. 

But the chief glory was a soaring arch 

Of Byzantine perfection, ornamented 

With mad profusion, infinite detail, 

Some man’s great dream translated into being! 


* * *% * * 


Beneath the arch, a stage, whereon two men 
Presently strut and smirk, and one man cries: 
“Who was the jane I seen you with last night!” 
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RAH! RAH! 


The Yale University Glee Club won the annual international singing 
contest.—News item. 


Above the crowded grandstand 

The college colors flew— 

The green, the orange and the black, 
The crimson, and the blue; 

All watched the great arena, 

Where at each whitewashed line 
Were rival glee clubs warming up 


With old “Sweet Adeline.” 


A whistle blew; the warriors 

In faultless evening clothes 
Attacked the unyielding harmonies 
Of “My Wild Irish Rose.” 

A grim determination 

Ruled every brawny throat, 

And from the cheering sections came 
The cry of “Hold that note!” 


A Harvard tenor faltered, 
And limped from out the fray, 
A Dartmouth barytone collapsed 
And missed an easy “A.” 
But the proud sons of Eli 
With unabated vim, 
Went plowing through the “Hunting Song” 
And crashed into a hymn. 
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A bass from Pennsylvania 

Broke loose and, all alone, 

Shattered Columbia’s defense 

With his sepulchral tone; 

But Yale was still undaunted, 

And frenzied were the cheers 

When Princeton’s onslaught came to grief 
Against “Bright College Years.” 


Ever the Blue swept onward, 

And great was their reward 

When Swarthmore’s captain was ruled out 
For faking on a chord. 

Again the whistle sounded. 

The judges scanned the score, 

And the blue banners proudly waved. 

Old Yale had won once more! 
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BALLADE OF THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN 


Six ladies, rather dressy ones, have come 

To get a small donation for their fair. 

A man, not dressy, asks a modest sum 

For keeping an asylum in repair; 

“Good morning. Pleased to meet you. Have a chair.” 
Another cancellation has been wired, 

And nothing’s really good for falling hair— 

No wonder the tired business man is tired. 


Stenographers insist on chewing gum 

And giving you the Lady-Alice stare. 

All office boys who do not whistle, hum 

A single and unvariable air. 

“My dear, I’ve really not a thing to wear, 
“And you must see another cook is hired”; 

Hot Dog Preferred is off three points a share— 
No wonder the tired business man is tired. 


Collections are completely on the bum; 
You’re named on a committee to prepare 
A full report on “Salvaging the Slum.” 
“Dear Sir: Your income tax returns declare 7 
A caller. “As no doubt you are aware = 
That city salesman really should be fired; 
I put away the balance sheet, but where? 
No wonder the tired business man is tired. 
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Quite late last night he drew to help a pair, 
But one small spade was all that he acquired; 
It does not help, at such a time, to swear— 
No wonder the tired business man is tired! 
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THE BANDIT AND THE BAND 


Bandanna Dan the bandit thought all music simply grand, 
So to make his work more pleasant he engaged himself a 


band, 

And the band would play selections in the street outside 
the store 

Where Dan was busy cracking safes or sawing through the 
floor. 


Now the bandit’s depredations were quite harmless in their 
way, 

But the band annoyed the public with the tunes that it would 
play; 

So the city council banned it, making contraband each toot, 

And Bandanna Dan the bandit found a rift within the loot. 


In vain did Dan expostulate: “You do not understand— 

“They are not a band of bandits, they are just a bandit’s 
band.” 

“No matter,” said the aldermen, “please try some other cities; 

“Your band has driven us to drink with its banana ditties.” 


So Bandanna Dan the bandii’s band was speedily disbanded 

And was left without engagement, or in other words was 
stranded; 

And Dan forsook his banditry, in sorrow and vexation, 

For when they banned his bandit band they spoiled his 
occupation! 
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THE HORRORS OF HOME 


Almost twice as many persons lost their lives in home accidents in 
January as were killed in automobile accidents.—Figures of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Let us bound along the highways and the byways, 
With a steady, heavy foot upon the gas, 

Let us execute mad dances, 

Let us take the longest chances, 

And never squawk our klaxons as we pass! 

We may skid and lose control, 

And ascend the nearest pole, 

We may likewise dent the pavement with our dome; 
But to real and constant danger 

One may still remain a stranger 

If he stays as far as possible from home. 


It is better to be darting in a motor 

Where the traffic’s nicely tangled on the road, 
Than to suffer bumps and tears 

Falling down the basement stairs 

Of your happy but too perilous abode. 

You have some hope of surviving 

All the accidents of driving, 

Where the flivvers and the motorcycles roam; 
But for helping the physicians 

And enriching the morticians, 

There’s no place 


like home! 
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PODUNK REVISITED 


When I went back to Podunk 
The cradle of my youth, 

I met a man who owned a case 
Of genuine vermouth. 

They looked on me with pity, 
They looked on me with scorn, 
When I declined to take a drink, 
Back there where I was born. 


When I went back to Podunk 
They asked me if I’d read 

A lot of books that made me blush 
And shyly droop my head. 

I’d seen them at the library, 

From youngsters set apart, 

But in the town of Podunk 

They knew them all by heart. 


I danced with girls at Podunk 

Who asked me, “Do you park?” 

Who giggled when the lights went out, 
And toddled in the dark; 

And when I yawned at midnight 

I fear they thought me slow— 

They used to dance the twostep there 
A few short years ago. 


When I went back to Podunk 
I planned to stay a week, 
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But in a fraction of that time 
My joints began to creak; 

The life they live in Podunk 
Exhausted all my zest, 

And now I’m back in town again 
To get a little rest. 


THE MOTH MYTH 


A full-grown moth kept without food for four years has acquired 
all the characteristics of a young moth.—Laboratory report of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


There are too many old moths, 
Totiering and gray, 

Not enough bold moths, 
Thirsting for the fray. 

Moths can be young again, 
The secret has been told— 
Let us hasten to their aid 
And let no moth grow old! 


It’s no use to feed them 
Camphor balls and such; 
Cedar chests but breed them, 
And do not hurt them—much. 
Moths age so rapidly, 

Age gives them guile— 

Let’s keep them childish 

And innocent, awhile! 


I will starve my moths 
If you will starve yours; 
Let them be spry moths, 
But youthful amateurs. 
Here we have a method 
That hardly can be beat— 
Theirs the freedom of the house, 
But not a thing to eat! 
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RONDEAU DE PRINTEMPS 


Spring trips in beauty down the welcoming road, 
And the bard writes his customary ode, 
Although, poor man, he all too clearly knows 
There is yet time for brief belated snows 

His eager rhapsodies to discommode. 


Soon each bare branch will suddenly explode 
Into green leafage, and will bear a load 

Of blossoms, as along the orchard rows 
Spring trips. 


The time is near at hand when, like the toad, 

I shall fare shyly forth from my abode, 

And, risking dampened shoes and frostbit toes, 
In road maps bury an inquiring nose, 
Planning—the sedentary life be blowed!— 
Spring trips. 
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RONDEAU D’AUTOMNE 


The summer flew on golden wings, 
As fly all glad and gracious things, 
So fast, that we were scarce aware 
Of her warm presence, when the air 
Was crisp with autumn’s frosty stings. 


Like the swift bird that briefly sings 
His chant of gay imaginings, 

Then vanishes we know not where, 
The summer flew. 


And now the leaf no longer clings 

To the bent bough, but falls and flings 
A carpet for our thoroughfare, 

While to and fro, to our despair, 

The busy microbe flits, and brings 

The summer flu. 
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RADIOWOCKY 


*Twas amrad, and the saxophones 
Did groan and gurgle through the night; 
All reflex were the microphones, 


And the wave-lengths bakelite. 


“Beware the magnavox, my son! 

The tunes that rasp, the words that whine, 
Beware the vacuum tube, and shun 

The naughty neutrodyne!” 


He took his rheostat in hand, 
Long time the static foe he sought, 


Then rested *neath the hookup tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in crystal thought he stood, 
The magnavox, with horrid clang, 
Antenna’d through the dial wood 
And bedtimed as it sang. 


Stage one! Stage two! And through and through 
The rheostat went snickersnack— 
He left it dead, and with its head 


He went ampereing back. 


“And hast thou slain the magnavox? 
Come to my arms, my headset boy! 
Oh, NHJ! Oh, KDK!” 
He broadcast in his joy. 
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*Twas amrad, and the saxophones 

Did groan and gurgle through the night, 
All reflex were the microphones, 

And the wave-lengths bakelite. 
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NARRATIVE 


It was a very ancient Ford, the sorriest of cars, 

Its leaky radiator bore at least a hundred scars, 

Its mudguards wore a marcel wave, its dexter headlight 
showed 

Where once it had essayed to push a taxi off the road; 

Its motor had the asthma, its transmission had the pip, 

It staggered in its gait like one with something on the hip; 

And in its sheltering shed it dozed the dreary winter through, 

Dreaming of when it was a boy, in nineteen-hundred-two. 


But one day came the rains of spring, and drove away the 
snow, 

And balmy breezes from the south softly began to blow, 

And birds began to sing, and build their nests beneath the 
eaves, 

And on the trees and bushes showed the pale green ghosts 
of leaves. 

Within its shed the ancient Ford with creaky slowness stirred, 

As if there came across the years a great and magic word; 

Its one good headlight twinkled like an ember in the dark, 

And somewhere in its rusty heart there flashed a lusty spark. 


Oh, great was the excitement among the town’s élite, 
To see that antiquated Ford come bounding down tke street; 
It groaned, it rattled and it squeaked, yet did not stop or 
stay, 
It sounded like a boiler works upon a busy day; 
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The fire of spring was in its veins, it climbed up trees and 
poles, 

And stuck its elbows in the ribs of Cadillacs and Coles; 

Demure and modest younger Fords were deeply pained and 
shocked 

As through the town the ancient wreck in ribald frenzy 
rocked. 


But age is grim and merciless, and dissolution sure, 
And soon the antique flivver knew its strength could not 


endure; 
Yet, ere it would accept its fate and quit this earthly scene, 


It gave one leap, and scraped the paint clean off a limousine; 

It pounced upon a five-ton truck, and punched it in the eye, 

And then it cried: “Goodby, proud world, I’m ready now 
to die!” 

Then, came the end of this last mad and desperate exploit— 

They buried it ten fathoms deep, a-facing toward Detroit. 
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LONGINGS 


They want to go back to Alabam’— 

The people who write the songs; 

They want to go back where the juicy yam, 
At its succulent best, belongs. 

They are always hearing their mammy’s voice 
And the Swanee river’s call, 

And the dear old South is their final choice— 
But they never go back, 

They never go back, 

They never go back at all. 


They want to embark on a sailing ship— 
The poets we most admire— 

They’re always longing to take a trip 

Into the sunsets fire; 

Their wanderlust verse rings clear and true, 
It’s stuff that we love to quote, 

But the bards stick close to Kalamazoo, 
And they never go near, 

They never go near, 

They never go near a boat. 


They want to go back to the simple life— 
The people who write the tracts— 
They want to escape from social strife 
And grapple with Primal Facts. 
They want to revert to the happy state 
Of man before the Fall— 
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And the way they express it is simply great, 
But they never go back, 

They never go back, 

They never go back at all! 
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LINES TO A BOTTLE OF WHISKY KEPT ON A CERTAIN 
SIDEBOARD FOR “MEDICINAL PURPOSES ONLY.” 


A plague, a murrain and a pox, say I, 

Upon one who, possessing liquid rye, 

Hedges it round with rulings that promote 

Fictitious coughs from the designing throat! 
What of a home where the parched guest must sink 
In a feigned stupor to procure a drink; 

Where spurious symptoms, carefully rehearsed, 
Are more effective than an honest thirst? 
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HERE’S TO CRIME 


When a man does murder in Portland, Maine, 
Or Memphis, Tennessee, 

There’s nothing unique in his technique, 
It’s simple as it can be. 

One pop of a gun, and the deed is done, 
One splash, and the victim drowns— 

But how much better they do such things 
In the California towns! 

So loudly strum on the big bass drum, 
And praise with trumpet and chimes 

The grand and glorious 
Phantasmagorious 

California crimes! 


A man may be an accomplished thief, 
Yet never be known to fame, 

And though he may rob as a steady job 
No paper carries his name. 

There’s little in books to aid such crooks, 
And often the sameness irks, 

So it’s up and away to the sunny south 
To learn how an artist works! 

Where the yeggman bold piles up his gold 
By dollars instead of dimes 

Through Brobdignagian, 

Big first-pagean 

California crimes! 
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A California murder plot 

Must never be tame or trite, 

So the fellow who means to plan the scenes 
Has got to know how to write. 

And then, having first been well réhearsed 
In the showiest way to shoot, 

The murderer slays while a brass band plays, 
With lighting effects to boot. 

No northern sheet can ever compete 

With the dear Los Angeles Times 

For real nefarious 

Sanguinarious 

California crimes! 


Oh, men of a criminal turn of mind, 

And criminal women too, 

Turn over your guns to the Native Sons 
And see what the experts do! 

Take heed, take heed from the news you read 
That the best is none too good, 

And do your stuff in a finished way 

As a first-class criminal should. 

Go, follow the rules of the sunkist schools 
Set forth in these wanton rimes— 

We want more lecherous, 
Supertreacherous 

California crimes! 
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POEM FOR BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY 


Benjamin Franklin, good old Ben, 

Didn’t you ever, now and then, 

Squander tuppence at the corner bar, 

Or shoot a whole shilling for a good cigar? 
Benjamin, surely it can’t be true 

That wisdom and thrift were the whole of you? 


Benjamin, were you alive today 

Would you always labor and never play? 

Would you utter poor richards through serious lips, 
And have no time for the comic strips? 

And, Ben, would it be your proudest boast 

That you founded the Saturday Evening Post? 


Benjamin Franklin, it’s a shame 

To have you cooped in the Hall of Fame, 
Chained to a pedestal cold and damp, 

And your face on a one-cent postage stamp! 
Or else embalmed in a thrift-week ad— 
Surely you couldn’t have been that bad! 


Benjamin Franklin, sober Ben— 

The things we do to our famous men! 
We raise them up from the merest clods, 
And make them impossible demigods. 

So I’m keeping your birthday, Ben, today, 
In a totally flippant and useless way] 
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A PARABLE FOR POETS 


When Percy was a callow youth, 
He set his hand to verse, 

His object (I must tell the truth) 
Being to fill his purse. 

His early efforts were uncouth; 
His later ones were worse. 


The editors were grim and gruff 
When Percy came to call; 

They did not want his sort of stuff, 
And said so, one and all, 

Until at last he’d had enough 

Of waiting in the hall. 


His spirits and his morals fell 
When none would take his rime; 
He practiced fraud, and theft as well, 
To earn an honest dime, 

And was imprisoned in a cell 

To expiate his crime. 


With board and lodging furnished free, 
And clothes provided, too, 
He turned again to poetry, 
As felons often do. 
Like other prison poets, he 
Rehashed Wilde’s “tent of blue.” 
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Signed “Convict Seven-Sixty-Four,” 
His poems made the grade; 

The editors demanded more 

To please the moron irade, 

And Percy left the prison door 
With fame’s foundation laid. 


Now Percy, for his record’s sake, 

Adorns the printed page; 

His book of lyrics, “Hearts That Break,” 
Is quite the season’s rage. 


Moral: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 
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COMFORT ME WITH APPLES 


There is only one Eden in the books that I have studied, 
And it had one apple tree, and bred one sin; 

But the more I see of apples, and the more I see of orchards, 
The less I understand where the serpent came in. 


For apples are as honest as a schoolgirl in pigtails, 
As pleasant and familiar as a man’s own name; 

There is nothing oriental or subtle about them, 

There is nothing in apples that reminds you of shame. 


Nothing is more Christian than great piles of apples, 
In baskets and in barrels, in boxes and in bins; 
Even wrapped up in fancy paper wrappers 

They start a man thinking about anything but sins. 


I suppose that apples are drops of the sunset, 
Spilled in the orchards, and dripping from the trees; 
Or else they are made from the rain of last April 
And some honey left around by drunken bees. 


Apples are as honest as a bowl of thick porridge, 
And yet they are as lovely as a comet in the sky. 
People talk of sin in an apple tree in Eden, 
And always, for the life of me, I can’t see why. 
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BANDS 


I would like to have money enough to hire a band— 

A large and a loud band, seventy pieces strong; 

I would have it trained to start at the wave of my hand 
And Id have it play nothing but marches all day long. 


It was to play marches that bands were really made, 
And endowed with tinkling cymbals and sounding brass. 
They are not much good for a dance or a serenade, 

But it’s fine to stand on the sidewalk and hear one pass, 


I would have my band play “Officer of the Day,” 
And “Our Director” and old “El Capitaz,” 

“Under the Double Eagle,” “Anchor’s Aweigh,” 
And I’d have a hundred brass buttons on every man. 


In the morning they would play “Hands Across the Sea,” 
In the afternoon “Lights Out” and “Washington Post.” 
I am not quite sure what the evening bill would be, 
For that would depend on the tunes I wanted most. 


Bands are made to play marches, that is why 


They were formed of drums and tubas and slide trombones; 


My band will not be gentle or sweetly shy, 
But will batter the public ear with strident tones. 
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INCIDENT LEADING UP TO THE MILLENNIUM 


The papers said they would stop printing 
All news concerning crime. 

Uplifters uttered praise unstinting— 

At just this thing they had been hinting 
For oh, the longest time! 

No journal mentioned social flaws 

Or compound fractures of the laws. 


Of course, this seeking after grace 

Left large amounts of unfilled space, 
- But that was not so bad. 

For columns speedily were filled 

With stuff intended to upbuild 

And make a person glad. 

(They used what news they had.) 


So every paper could devote 

More space to recipes, and quote 
Long-winded orators in toto, 

With, in each case, a large-sized photo; 
There was sufficient space for news 

Of recent styles in ladies’ shoes, 
Stories of laborers who were lucky, 
Of centenarians in Kentucky, 

Of schoolboys’ curious mistakes, 

And California nature fakes. 

Where once they told of yeggs and dips 
They put in extra comic strips; 
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Instead of gory tales of shooting 
They ran long pomes for elocuting, 
And beauty contests, still the rage, 
Received in every case a page. 


Having thus labored for a year, 

The papers stopped to rest, 

And listened carefully to hear 

A loud, appreciative cheer 

As tribute to their zest. 

Having made crime an outlawed beast, 
The papers paused for breath. 

There was no comment, not the least—= 
All of the readers were deceased, 
Having been bored to death, 
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' ART IN THE HOME 


“A radiator so repeating the chaste lines of classic architecture that 
it may justly be regarded as an object of art.”—From an adver- 
tisement. 


I wish that you might see my kitchen sink— 
It was designed to be a thing of beauty, 
And so it is, although it does not shrink 
From the old-fashioned concepts of its duty. 
Sheraton, I believe, or maybe Watteau, 
Although some see in it the touch of Giotto. 


The shovel in my furnace room is built 

On the chaste lines that Athens handed down; 
Some say it needs a fleeting touch of gilt, 
But I meet such suggestions with a frown— 
Simplicity, in palace or in hovel, 

Should be the crowning glory of a shovel. 


One really should, you know, adorn one’s home 
By having usefulness join hands with art. 
What people loved in ancient Greece and Rome 
Should wake to ecstasy the modern heart. 
Detach the coupon, fill in at the top, 

For booklet (free) of the Da Vinci Mop. 
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A MORAL FABLE 


The man who thinks can make the grade 
In spite of storm and strife— 
Observe how destiny is swayed 

By what one makes of life. 


Three worms once left their native loam 
To seek their fortune far from home. 


Any vermologist would say 
They were alike in every way. 


But, as to character, the three 

Were just as different as could be. 
One, who abroad at daybreak stirred, 
Was captured by the early bird. 


Too active was the life he led— 
One’s always safest in one’s bed. 


The second worm for justice yearned 
And, being pushed too far, he turned. 


His turning brought him endless fame, 
But he was stepped on, just the same. 


Heroes have courage and endurance, 
And need a lot of life insurance. 
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A MORAL FABLE 


The third worm (who is still alive) 
Forebore to hustle and to strive. 


He went to college for a term 
And made himself a red-tape worm, 


Which, though the cynical may scoff, is 
The proper type for public office. 


For other worms he now makes laws, 
And draws down mileage and applause. 


The man who thinks can make the grade 
In spite of storm and strife— 

Observe how destiny is swayed 

By what one makes of life. 
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“SCIENTISTS SAY——” 


If you deign to place reliance 

In the sophistries of science, 

As imparted to the clients of the Sunday magazines, 

You will learn what the deportment 

Of the Babylonian court meant 

In the light of an assortment of embalmed Chaldean beans. 


You will find—which may surprise you— 

That “authorities” advise you 

To let doodle-bugs chastise you as a remedy for corns; 

You will witness many a photo 

Showing nymphs unclad in toto, 

Demonstrating that De Soto drew the first “September 
Morns.” 


“Scientists,” on Sunday pages, 

Trace through dim and distant ages 

Every problem that engages curiosity of men. 

They go boldly to the bottom 

Of the tasks that we allot ’em, 

And they prove the hippopotamus the grandsire of the hen. 


There’s no limit to these wonders; 
“Science says” that when it thunders 
The electric current plunders years of life from you and me; 
It is made as clear as crystal 
That an onion-scented mist’l] 
Greatly stimulate the pistil of the huckleberry tree. 
22 
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“SCIENTISTS SAY. 


If the present vogue increases 

Of the syndicated pieces 

That relate how old Rameses made the first steam engine go, 
Every mind will be prolific 

Of the pseudo-scientific, 

And a perfect hieroglyphic of great facts that aren’t so! 
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LINES TO THE MAN WHO INVENTED 
THE TWO-PANTS SUIT 


I. 


Though I have never owned a two-pants suit 
(Being by nature disinclined to plunge), 
And though the presser sees me destitute 
While he applies the iron and the sponge, 
Nevertheless, hot envy burns my throat, 
Viewing two trousers wedded to one coat. 


Il. 


Men do not reckon riches 

By plurality of breeches, 

Yet nobbiness of garments is a happy attribute; 
And indubitably, we gents 

Pay a sort of mute allegiance 

To the fortunate possessor of a two-pants suit! 


III. 


No one, today, would be so gross a slattern 

As to wear coat and pants of different pattern; 

Though oft we sigh, thinking how picturesque it 

Would be to sport a loud and fancy weskit. 

No well-dressed man will do what is not tasteful— 

Wear iwo-pants suits and cease from being wasteful! 
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IV. 


*Tis the voice of the tailor, I heard him declare; 
“Carry a spare, my friend, carry a spare! 
Trousers are fickle, they wrinkle and tear, 
Blatantly obvious every repair, 

Patches, of course, are your private affair, 

But look to the future and carry a spare!” 


Ae 


Modest inventor of the two-pants suit, 

You do not toot your horn. 

Your’ voice is shyly mute, 

But thousands bless the day that you were born. 
Your great invention speaks— 

Your duplex breeks— 

Your trouser twins 

Cover a multitude of shins, 

And I proclaim 

Your fame! 
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THE OLD ARMY GAME 


A British court-martial held that profanity among soldiers is 
excusable.—London dispatch. 


It is a fact in history that phrases hot and blistery 

Are pari of the equipment of the military man. 

When Julius Casar went to wars he swore by Jupiter and 
Mars, 

And so did Cesar’s privates from the rearguard to the van. 


Expressions used by Hannibal would scandalize a cannibal, 

The things that Alexander said sound terrible in Greek; 

And as for Frederick the Great, he used to do a hymn of 
hate 

And never use the same word twice for upwards of a week. 


I’d like to publish, but I can’t, the expletives of U. S. Grant; 

’Twould be an education just to listen to his line. 

So fluently A. Jackson cursed, it seemed as though he had 
rehearsed 

His sentences of intricate yet vigorous design. 


With mighty swearers in command, it isn’t hard to understand 

Why cussing should be prevalent among the rank and file, 

And if it helps a man to fight, why, who could have a better 
right 

Than weary doughboys slogging through the last long mile? 
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HISTORY 


T-vo scientists once had a spat 

Relating to Mount Ararat. 

One shouted to the listening air 

That Noah never landed there, 

And proved his point by several strata 
Of Babylonian weather data. 

The other said that he had found 

The ark’s old keel-marks in the ground 
Upon the summit of that hill. 


They argued with surpassing skill, 

Yet neither his opponent shook, 

Though each sat down and wrote a book. 
No part was taken in the spat 

By Noah or by Ararat, 

Both keeping quiet as a clam— 

For they gave not a single damn. 
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THE WORLD IS OLD 


The world is old, and sad, and very wise, 

And has no time to hear what birds are singing; 
It has no time to look into the eyes 

Of the slow years that come, all knowledge bringing. 
The world believes no more, it thinks it knows 
Whatever may be known; but its tired mind 
Forgets the message that the dawn-wind blows— 
The world is very wise, and very blind. 

We burn: the flame is cold; we see the dust, 
The dents in heroes’ armor, and their scars, 
But not the lances that the angels thrust 

In everlasting war beyond the stars! 
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WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED SOLDIER WILL WEAR 


Army officers are urging the restoration of the blue dress uniform. 
sNews item. 


When soldiers go to battle they must dress 

So as not to catch the enemy’s attention; 

Their breeches may be badly out of press 

And not attract unfavorable mention. 

But in piping times of peace 

They should keep a careful crease 

In the military garments that they wear; 

They should stubbornly refuse 

To wear badly fitting shoes, 

And their buttons (brass) should positively glare. 


When a soldier enters action he should not 

Let his taste for gaudy colors dominate him, 
For if gayly clad he’d probably be shot, 

Or at least the first lieutenant would berate him. 
But when baitle’s fury fades, 

And there’s nothing but parades, 

And the warrior goes in quietly to mess, he 
Is entitled, goodness knows, 

To an extra suit of clothes 

That is moderately, reasonably dressy. 


We should keep the dull and dingy olive drab 
And make use of it in war without compunction— 
But the soldiery can’t always shoot and stab, 


It has also got a decorative function. 
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And the least that we can do 

Is to dress the boys in blue 

And make of them a natty, trim and clean corps, 

So that in the peaceful arts, 

Such as that of breaking hearts, 

They will have an even break with the marine corps! 


Yes, and They Need Some New Planks. 
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THE LOBSTER ONE-STEP 


While in the ocean the lobster walks on tiptoe.—Newspaper natural 
history item. 


The whale goes threshing through the sea, 
Most ponderous of creatures; 

Sardines, poor fools, are found in schools 
And learn from cruel teachers. 

The swordfish swaggers just a bit, 

The shark is sought by tanners— 

But the lobster walks tippytoe, 

Tippytoe, tippytoe, 

He has the loveliest manners! 


The haddock and the cod are dull, 
Uninteresting and plodding; 

Only for food, in vessels rude, 
Do people go a-codding. 

The tarpon is a showy sport, 

The flounder’s rather hideous— 
But the lobster walks tippytoe, 


Tippytoe, tippytoe. 
He always was fastidious! 


The oyster and the silent clam 

Are unambitious, very; 

They do not brave the briny wave, 

Their lives are sedentary. 

The finnan haddie, in due time, 
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Becomes the navvy’s ration— 
But the lobster walks tippytoe, 
Tippytoe, tippytoe. 

He’s never out of fashion! 
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METHUSELAH 


instead of being 969 years old, Methuselah was only about 80.— 
Professor Crawford of the University of California. 


Concerning poor Methuselah, the facts can now be told; 

He reached a fairly decent age, but wasn’t really old. 

And the reason he deceived us, he would probably confess, 
Was to get a fancy writeup in the Eden Valley Press. 


He has lineal descendants who delight us with their tales, 

How they knew the late Victoria when she was Prince of 
Wales; 

How they chatted with George Washington, and went with 
Henry Clay— 

There are plenty of Methuselahs upon the earth today. 


Mendacity inspires them not; they are not versed in guile. 
They tell their whopping stories with no vestige of a smile, 
And the one and only motive of their sadly senile strut 

Is to crash the local paper for a writeup and a cut. 


Methuselah was 80 when he crossed the Stygian line, 
And not, as we prefer to think, nine hundred sixty-nine; 
But such a little matter is no reason for regret, 

Since he got the finest writeup that it’s possible to get! 
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THERE, LITTLE GIRL 
(Touched up, with apologies, to suit the times.) 


There, little girl, don’t cry; 

They have broken your doli, I know; 
But you can play, while father’s away, 
With his brand new radio, 

And twist the do-funnies all awry— 
There, little girl, don’t cry. 


There, little girl, don’t cry; 

They have cut off your hair, I know, 

And the nice long curls of the nice young girls 
Have gone where the good curls go; 

But they will grow out again by and by— 
There, little girl, don’t cry. 


There, little girl, don’t cry; 

They’ve inhibited you, I know, 

And the stupid town is inclined to frown 
On an unleashed libido; 

But when you’re an angel you'll fly high— 
There, little girl, don’t cry! 
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THE FACTS AS TO GOLF 


The purpose of golf is apparent 

To any one gifted with sense; 

Its faults are both great and inherent, 

lis virtues a feeble pretense. 

Of homes ’tis the greatest of wreckers, 
Likewise it encourages crime— 

But it beats even chess, pool and checkers 
As a glorious killer of time. 


Of exercise sunny and airy 

Is the golfer’s continuous song— 

Then he hires a small urchin to carry 

His traps as he ambles along. 

If the game really called for exertion, 

Its friends would be notably few; 

They would turn from the links with aversion 
And find something softer to do. 


Some golf to be found in the fashion, 
For others it’s only a pose; 

Some like it because of their passion 
For wearing ridiculous clothes; 

But most of its addicts pursue it 
Across verdant valleys and hills 
Because it’s so easy to do it, 

And because of the time that it kills! 
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THE DOCTORS 


Nowadays there’s little meaning 

For a person to be gleaning 

When a man attaches “Doctor” to his name— 
He may be a chiropractor 

Or a painless tooth extractor— 

He’s entitled to the title just the same. 


Or perhaps he is a preacher 

Or a lecturer or teacher, 

Or an expert who cures chickens of the pip; 
He may keep a home for rummies, 

Or massage fat people’s tummies, 

Or specialize in ailments of the hip. 


Everybody is a “doctor,” 

From the backwoods herb-concocter 

To the man who takes the bunions from your toes; 
From the frowning dietician 

To the snappy electrician 

Who shocks you loose from all the body’s woes. 


So there’s very little meaning 

For a sufferer to be gleaning 

When a man attaches “Doctor” to his name. 
He may pound you, he may starve you, 

He may cut your hair or carve you, 

You have got to call him Doctor all the same! 
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TO A BRAND NEW SNOW SHOVEL 


Your duty, while the snow still flies, 
Will be to give me exercise, 
And incidentally, you know, 
To keep the sidewalks clear of snow. 


I shall require of you a pledge 
Not to curl upward at the edge. 
I shall demand of you an oath 
Not to get lost, or broke, or both. 


If neighbors take you as a loan, 
Having no shovels of their own, 
Remind them in some sort of way 
That you did not leave home to stay. 


Refuse no matter what is said, 
To serve small children as a sled; 
Do not debase your freeborn soul 
By serving as a clothesline pole. 


So let us make our winter’s rounds 
That I may lose a dozen pounds, 
And you may greet the springtime sun 
Conscious of duty truly done! 
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WANTED, MISCELLANEOUS 


People whom I would noi offend, since they are near and 
dear, 

Are really very trying, about this time of year. 

“What do you want for Christmas?” they endlessly persist, 

Each being busy with the job of getting up a list. 


It is a maddening question; the things I really crave 

I doubt that I shall ever get on this side of the grave; 

And things that people give one, the little odds and ends, 
I rather hate to mention to relatives and friends. 


What do I want? Great heaven! I want the summer moon, 
I want a tropic island beside a green lagoon. 

I want a Tudor castle, I want the gift of song, 

I want a great deal here below, and want to keep it long. 


The gifts I want for Christmas include no single thing 

That can be bought in busy stores and tied with colored 
string; 

None but a fairy godmother can grant my wishes, yet 

I shall be grateful and polite, whatever I may get. 
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DIRGE FOR THE PLUG HAT 


In those days there were giants in the land, 
Men with bearded faces, 

Who took their liquor from the jug, 

Ate their tobacco from the plug 

And scorned the subject races. 

To them the real aristocrat, 

The essence of the truly grand, 

Was he who wore a stovepipe hat. 


Plug hats for church on Sunday, 

For Christenings on Monday, 

For horse race, golden wedding, opera or soirée; 
And the doctors and. the teachers, 

The lawyers and the preachers, 

Wore theirs every day. 


Presidents wore them, senators wore them, 
Honorary colonels and bank directors wore them, 
Cylinders of glory, 

Proudly they bore them. 

Sad is the story 

Of their decline and fall— 

Now the only persons who wear them at all 

Are the fat grand sachems of Tammany Hall. 


Plug hat, stovepipe, silk hat, topper, 

What’s in a name? 

Call it what seems proper— 

Vanished is its fame, 

St. Patrick’s day parades will never be the same. 
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Hats are no longer a sign of social standing— 

They are merely hats. 

We have health, we have wealth enormously expanding, 
But no aristocrats. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where gold accumulates, and hats decay! 
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NO LONGER UNSUNG 
(After Kipling.) 


“To have established interchangeability of all the bolts and nuts in 
the United States so that a bolt or nut or nipple of a given dimension 
will screw into every bolt or pipe of the same dimension has been 
one of those unsung accomplishments that have made more for public 
welfare than most of the oratory for a year.”—Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, 


The New York joint to the Utah pipe, 
The pipe to the joint in Dover, 

And the half-inch nut to the half-inch bolt, 
Ever the wide world over; 

Ever the wide world over, lad, 

Ever the thread that’s true— 

Over the world and under the world 
And never a misfit screw! 


Follow the standardized hardware trail 
West to the sinking sun, 

Where the plumber plumbs, and merrily hums 
For his labors are blithely done; 

Follow the trail of the standard bolt 

East to the shipwright’s lair, 

Where each nut fits, and the workman sits 
With never a cloud of care. 


The lag screw to the motor car, 
The pipe to the kitchen range, 
And the northern bolt to the southern nut 
With absolute interchange! 
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Absolute interchange, my lad, 
Threads that will always meet— 
System at last in the hardware trade, 
And the world is all at our feet! 
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ABROAD 


So you’ve been to Europe, and what did you see there? 
“T saw Bess Ellingsby, who married Tom Farr; 

They have a villa in the southern part of Italy, 

And keep a butler and a Rolls-Royce car.” 


You have been to Europe, I have never been there; 
What should I see, if I ever get to go? 

“Oh, you must look up the Appersons in Paris— 
They’ve a wonderful place near Fontainebleau.” 


You’ve been to Europe—Florence and Orleans— 

Even the names sound mysterious and rare. 

“But don’t go to Orleans, you really wouldn’t like it; 
Why, we were the only Americans there!” 
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MAY DAY POEM 


I fain would pluck a blossomy bough 
To twine about my classic brow 

And lead a dance 

Of gay romance 

In some green-swarded spot. 

That is a thing I’d surely do 

If I were only twenty-two— 

But, damitall, ’'m not! 


Yet when I was that blithesome age 
I felt as wise as any sage; 

I had no time 

For wanton rime, 

Or giddy vernal frolic. 

I was too dignified to wear 

Pink apple-blossoms in my hair—. 
Which is, perhaps, symbolic. 


Now, at my age, I’d be a sight 
Cavorting through the balmy night 
While some one played 

A serenade 

Upon the brisk bassoon. 

And this would cause me less distress: 
If some kind person would suppress, 
Maids, music and the moon! 
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NEW YEARS AND OLD 


New years are like new people; 

They look their best at first, 

And give no clew, to me and you, 

Of faults with which they’re cursed. 

But in our estimation 

They soon begin to fall, 

And, before long, one must be strong 
To live with them at all. 


New years are like new garments; 

We iry them on with glee; 

We even shout and strut about 

A bit self-consciously. 

But clothes and years grow dingy 

And threadbare toward the last, 

And, all forlorn, they are with scorn 
Out to the ragman cast. 


New years are like new vintage— 
They fizzle, foam and froth, 

In gay excess they effervesce, 

A very witch’s broth! 

But laid away in darkness, 

Age mellows them with tears— 
Who so alone he has not known 
The fragrance of old years! 
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INCLUDING THE SCANDINAVIAN 


Henry Ford is reported to be negotiating for water power sites in 
Norway.—Dispatch. 


To people who can make things run 
The Country of the Midnight Sun 
Offers some great rewards; 

And Henry knows it—very soon 

His plants will hum a merry tune 


Making spare parts for fjords. 
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WINTER FLANNELS 


Of the various signs and omens that announce the birth of 
spring, 

There is one important symptom that we lack; 

“Winter garments of repentance,” which old Omar bade 
us fling 

In the furnace, show no hope of coming back. 

The Nation’s proudest annals sing the praise of winter 
flannels, 

And the doctors say we ought to wear them still, 

But the people boldly flout them, having learned to do 
without them, 

For the race has grown impervious to chill. 


Once the changing of the seasons meant the changing of our 
clothes, 

And the dates were rather rigorously set; 

Once the flannels started scratching when the water bucket 
froze, 

And were with us till the April rains were wet; 

Now the well-dressed person freezes in the sheerest beevee- 
deezes 

Just as if there were no other way to do, 

Call him fool or call him hero, when the mercury’s at zero 

He is dressed the same as when it’s 92. 


We may mourn the winter flannel, and the warmth it used 
to give, 
But we have to look conditions in the face, 
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And we come to the conclusion that the way we've learned 
to live 

Has increased the general toughness of the race. 

If through scientific channels we are told that winter flannels 

Would protect us from a tendency to cough, 

We must not let that confound us, for we’ve but to look 
around us 

To observe that we are vastly better off. 
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PRETTY SOFT 


The poet, he has a much easier time 

Than the hard-working writer of prose, 

For he can dress up and bedizen with rime 
The few little things that he knows. 

He can take an idea, no matter how slight, 
No matter how wizened and thin, 

And put in some jingles for folks to recite 
That make it seem clever as sin. 


The man who writes prose has a rather tough job, 
He has to say something or quit; 

But the poet gets by with a smile or a sob, 
Without either wisdom or wit. 

He jingles his bells and he tinkles his chimes, 
And he ends with an impudent bow— 

I know, for I’ve done it a good many times, 

And here I am doing it now! 
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